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| in 20 Britons 
sending food 


to Germany 


A RECENT Gallup Poll 
showed that one in twenty 
British people were ikely to 
send part of their rations to 
Germany, reports the News 
Chronicle. 


The proportions were the same 
among Labour, Liberal and Conserva- 
‘tive supporters, but the national 
average of 5% did not apply in the 
small group of those who voted 
Commonwealth, Communist and In- 
dependant at the General Election ; 
here it was 14%. 


The average of those sending food 
was 7% amongst the well-to-do, and 
1% amongst the low-income groups. 


GPO Service opens 


The GPO parcel post for Germany 
—superseding the ‘Save Europe 
Now” in the case of individually 
addressed parcels only—came_ into 
operation on Jan. 15. Maximum 
weights remain at 7ib. for food and 
11lb, for clothing and medicine par- 
cels. Postage rates are: up to 2lb., 
‘2s. 6d.; 2-7lb., 3s. 9d; 7-11 lb, 4s. 9d. 

According to the national press, 
RAF volunteers were waiting last 
week for improved weather conditions 
to parachute dried milk for 650 
hungry babies on the ice-bound island 
of Amrum. 


~ 
GERMANY 1947—— 


“IT went to Germany to dis- 
cover the state of mind of the 
German people after eighteen 
months of occupation. But I 
quickly found that to get at the 
mind, you have to start with the 
stomach. The thought of food 
fills the German mind almost to 
the brim today. 

Don’t imagine that the Ger- 
mans are learning any _ lessons 
from their sufferings. They are 
learning nothing but dull, un- 
analytica] hatred and resentment. 

“It igs very important to keep 
abreast of Germany's physical 
condition and its repercussions 
because, having demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender, we have un- 
dertaken unconditional responsi- 
bility. Even though we have 
already done almost all we can 
dg about it, it remains our re- 
sponsibility.” 

—Alexander Clifford, 
Mail, Jan. 2, 1947, 


Daily 


P.M. turns down 
“No Conscription’ 
deputation 


The Prime Minister has replied to 
a renewed request to receive a depu- 
tation from the No Conscription 
Council, that it would be “a waste of 
time... to have a restatement of 
argumants that have been very fuliy 
taken intia account by the Government 
before reaching their decision.” 

The Council is now preparing a 
memorandum embodying the special 
points it wished to submit personally, 
which will be sent to Mr. Attlee 

* * * 
AT a Birmingham No Conscription 
«* meeting on Jan. 11, the chairman, 
Mr, John Hoyland said that seventy 
per cent. were against conscription in 
a recent test vote in the locality. 


; often 


eS 


‘ 


“Youth’s health jeopardised at most vulnerable age” 


CONSCRIPTION AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


ARLY in February, the Bill to provide for the extension of 
peace-time conscription is expected to come up for its 


Second Reading. 


This Bill will probably ensure the indefinite continuation of 


compulsory military service beyond the date, Jan. 1, 


1949, 


scheduled in the White Paper (Cmd. 6831). 


Boys of eighteen will appar- 
ently be called upon to serve 
eighteen months in the regular 
Forces, and then be compulsorily 
transferred to the Territorials 
for a further period. But since 
the proposed Bill is not known 
to have reached the final draft- 
ing stage, its contents are still 
anyone’s guess. 

The prospect is none 
the less definite enough 
to call for some hard 
thinking on the part 
of all those who have 
spent the past’ four- 
teen years resisting, 
at great cost, the — en- 
croachment of totalitarianism, There 
are three courses which they might 
adopt. They can press for the Bill 
to be made an annual measure, its 
provisions subject to  rediscussion 
every twelve months, Alternatively, 
they can ask that the range of the Bill 
be limited to a definite period. 

Finally, they can concentrate on the 
task, more difficult but better worth 
while, tof getting the Bill defeated 
in spite of the loss, by 320 votes to 
58 of the No Conscription Amend- 
ment in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 18, 1946. 

What does conscription really mean, 
and what, precisely, would the ac- 
ceptance of peace-time conscription by 
this country imply ? The main ob- 
jections voiced against it are usually 
political. 

In the Commons debate Mr. Yates, 
the mover of the Amendment, insisted 
like every other opponent of conscrip- 
tion that great conscript armies are 
useless as a defence in an atomic age. 
He might have added, like the Ameri- 
can commentator Drew Pearson, that 
helpless masses of men are a direct 
invitation to the makers of atom 
bombs and giant rockets to ‘indulge 
in whole-sale extermination. 


by 
VERA BRITTAIN 


military conscription ‘wastes un- 
pardonably the precious energies of 
the nation, and thirdly that it was 
more likely to stimulate than to dis- 
courage international competition in 
armaments. He and other speakers 


“The most urgent campaign of 
our day is the fight to recover the 
value of human personality” 


went on to argue that not conscrip- 
tion but a successful foreign policy 
would banish our fears and resolve 
our problems; that the right func- 
tioning of UNO must be much more 
certain of attainment before we arm 
it with enormous power; and that in 
the past conscription, far from crea- 
ting more security, has usually been 
in itself a cause of war. 

These arguments are, of course, en- 
tirely valid, and they sere not the 
only ones used in the House by the 
opponents of conscription. We could 
hardly be less secure than we are to- 
day after years of war between huge 
conscript armies. We may well con- 
tinue to ask whether the maintenance 
of large fforces fis directed against 
our former foes, now prostrate, or 
against our former Allies, America 
and Russia, just when the latter has 
actually produced a disarmament pro- 
posal. 


Real significance 


But, valid as these contentions are, 
the fact that they represent the only 
ones we usually hear tells us a good 
deal about ourselves. It shows us the 
extent to which even the most’ en- 
lightened thinkers and workers 
amongst us have unconsciously ab- 


our time. For the real significance 
of conscription, to a people which pro- 
fessegs a religion based on respect for 
the human soul, lies in its effect upon 
the young men—and later, perhaps, 
the young women—caught in the im- 
personal operations of the military 
machine, 

The decline of the individual is the 
grimmest feature of our catastrophic 
age. When we look back upon the 
history of civilisation, we find that it 
is largely the story of the individu- 
al’s emergence from the control of 
powers hostile to his development— 
forces of nature and of superstition, 
of ignorance, of tyrannical rulers, 
and of the all-powerful state. 

The reverence {for the individual 
shown by Christianity springs from 
faith in his or her possession of an 
immortal soul, mare valuable, in the 
eyes of God, than the material am- 
bitions of competitive mations. The 
obliteration and atomic bombings of 
which the Allies were guilty, the gas 
chambers used for mass extermin- 
ation by the Nazis, and the wholesale 
starvation of peoples for which we 
and our enemies are alike responsible, 
belong to the fundamental blasphe- 
mies of all time, because they put the 
obscene obligations of military “ vic- 
tory’ before the divine right of the 
Godhead in man. 

Free wil! denied 

Conscription, which similarly denies 
man’s claim to free will and self de- 
termination, is also a blasphemy. Let 
us consider how it affects the indi- 
vidual—the boy of eighteen, yours or 
mine; the keen, sensitive, idealistic, 
slightly bewildered boy whose hopes, 
in spite of himself, illumine his face, 
and who hides his fears so bravely. 

Just as he is beginning at last to 
know what he wants to do and be, 
conscription wrecks the final stages 
of his education or the opening per‘od 
of his apprenticeship. He is com- 
pelled to watch his knowledge, his 
skills so recently and eagerly ac- 
quired, go rusty and dim; he seizes 
hold of his trade or profession only 
to let it go, not knowing whether he 
will ever be in a position to grasp it 
again. Unless he is exceptionally 
mature and has acquired political con- 


R. BYRNES’ resignation 

as American Secretary of 

State is something of a shock. 

It follows hard- upon Mr. 

Baruch’s resignation from the 
Atomic Commission. 

Apparently much the same motive 
was operative in both cases: the desire 
to facilitate unity in American for- 
eign policy. Obviously, in Mr. 
Byrnes’ ease, a Republican Secretary 
of State, though following the same 
policy, would find his, path much 
easier. And Mr. Baruch has defin- 
itely said that it is desirable that the 
US delegates to the Security Council 
and to the Atomic Commission should 
be the same. 

General Marshall, who thas suc- 
ceeded Mr. Byrnes, is not much of a 
party man. He has spent, the last 
year trying, in vain, to promote poli- 
tical unity in China. One hell of an 
assignment, as the Americans might 
say. Anyhow, if he has not produced 
unity, he hag produced a very valu- 
able report on the insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of attaining it. 

It is the story of Greece, on a con- 
tinental scale: the insuperable obsta- 
cle to unity amd peace being “the 
complete and almost overwhelming 
suspicion with which the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Kuomin- 
tang regard each other.” Each side 
has “sought to take counsel of their 
own fears” — Kuomintang fearing 
that the Communists espouse political 
democracy only to overthrow it when 
they achieve power, the Communists 


COMMENTARY 


by 
John Middleton Murry 


that Kuomintang intends equally to 
use its power to obliterate the Com- 
munist party. 


Frustrated by extremists 


fNHE TIMES (Jan, 8) summarises 
part of Gen. Marshall's report as 


follows: 

“(In the Chinese National Government, 
‘which in effect is the Kuomintang Party,’ 
General Marshall finds a dominant group 
of ‘reactionaries,’ military and_ political, 
opposed to the formation of a coalition, 
whose action, though subtle or indirect, has 
‘been devastating in its effect.’ 

“(Among the Communists he finds on the 
one hand a definite liberal group, ‘ especially 
of young men,’ who are disgusted by the 
corruption evident in local governments 
but “would put the interests of the Chinese 
people ‘above the ruthleas mesauresa to 
establish the Communist ideology in the 
immediate future’; and on the other ‘ dyed- 
in-the-wool’ Communists who do not hesi- 
tate at the most drastic measures—auch as 
the destruction of communications—in order 
to wreck the economy of China and to 
produce a situation facilitating the over- 
throw or the collapse of the Government 
‘without «any regard to the f{mmediate 
suffering of the people’ .. . 

“In aum the sincere efforts to achieve 
a settlement have been frustrated time and 
again by extremist elements on both sides. 
Reactionaries in the Government, dominated 
by the military ‘interested in the preserva- 
tion of their own feudal contro! of China,’ 
evidently count. on substantial American 
support regardless of their actions; the 


Communists, by their unwillingness to com- 
promise in the national interest, evidently 
count on economic collapse to bring about 
the Government's fall.” 


Indian conflict 


ALL over the world the same pat- 

tern repeats itself—in China on 
a vast scale; in Greece on a relatively 
tiny one. But in India there is a re- 
markable difference. The cleavage is 
not political, not between Communists 
and Nationalists, or Left and Right: 
but religious, between Hindus and 
Moslems. How far it is purely re- 
ligious, and to what extent economic 
conflicts are mixed up iin it, I am 
unable to guess. But the distinction 
is remarkable. And I cannot help 
believing that it is a superficial diag- 
nosis which puts the blame for the 
religicus cleavage in India on the 
British Government’s action in intro- 
ducing communal electorates a gener- 
ation ago. At any rate if, as is sug- 
gested, the British action was arbit- 
rary and artificial, itis incredible that 
so powerful and so united a movement 
should have grown from it. 

It seems altogether more plausible 
to suppose that the religious differ- 
ence does denote, or express, a differ- 
ence of character: and since, in any 
case, owing to Indian illiteracy, demo- 
cratic representation represents only 
about one-tenth of the people—a re- 
ligious or economic cleavage iis really 
mo natural than a_= genuinely 
political one. If it is true, as is fre- 
quently said, that Congress is power- 
fuliy influenced by Indian capitalists, 
who are predominantly Hindu, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68). 
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POTSDAM 


E were conversing with a 

Belgian woman, who had 
been imprisoned for months by 
the Germans. Her husband 
had been sentenced to death, 
for hiding a British pilot in their 
house. She herself had feigned 
madness, been sent to an asylum 
in Germany, and there endured 
round-the-clock American bomb- 
ing. She had been rescued only 
when American troops occupied 


the town. 

But, “I have not been 
through all this to harbour 
hatred,” she said. “I hate 


Nazism, but I owe my life to 
Germans. And when the Ameri- 
cans reached our hospital, the 
Sisters were as pleased as I was. 
‘Why, when your troops over- 
ran Belgium, we went into 
mourning,’ I exclaimed. They 
only replied, ‘You don’t know 
what we have suffered from this 


regime.’ ”’ 

Then she continued sadly, “ But 
all that goodwill has been lost now. 
Eighteen months ago, the vast 
majority of Germans were eager to 
ea-operate with you in establishing a 
German democracy. Now they are 
completely disillusioned. Nobody be- 
lieves in your principles any more. I 
am employed on de-nazification. The 
British find me useful, because I can 
put in 2 good word for them‘without 
being suspected of self-praise. But 
my chief job is trying to prevent in- 
discriminate victimisation of Nazi 
Partv members. I have to keep 
pointing out that thousands of people, 
in certain professions, were com- 
velled to join the Party, on pain of 
losing their livelihood and probably 
their lives. To dismiss these people 
now ia just the way te make them 
real Nazis for the first time. . .” 

We knew it at the time: the gloat- 

- ing and gluttony of Potsdam have 
proved to be, not only one of the most 
catastrophie, but the most inexcus- 
able. blunders in history. We have 
exposed, over and over again, the 
upshot of those decrees for the pas- 
toralisation of Germany, the reduc- 
tion of industrial output, to the level 
of 1932, of all years—that year of 
depression and seven million unem- 
ploved which brought Hitler to 
power. Long before that we had 
warned the people of this country 
against a repetition of the vindictive- 
ness of. Versailles. ; 

Our warnings were ignored: and 
now, when passions are cooling, and 
the stark insanity of those decrees is 
obvious to everyone paying repara- 
tions to Germany, it seems too late to 
undo the evil. The most we can hope 
for is a mitigation of its worst effects. 

Germany has already been lost to 
the western European Idea. Our 
hold on our Zones can now be main- 
tained only by forece—and_ that very 
fact. makes more likely the loss of 
France and Britain as well. For just 

_as the Potsdam policy made a mock- 
erv of the Atlantic Charter—by 
which not only the Germans. but our 
own soldiers, had been deliberately 
and cynically duped—so the degrad- 
ine institution of conscription, neces- 
sitated by that policy, makes a_mock- 
erv of western democracy. “ Nobody 
believes in our principles any more 40 
it will not be long before we disbelieve 
in them ourselves. : 

The Allied leaders intended their 
meeting at Potsdam to symbolise the 
triumuh of democracy over the svirit 
of Prussian militarism. They 
tempted the genius loci too fare It 
was the Potsdam: spirit that tri- 
umphed over democracy: and the fail- 
ure of pacifists to avert the conse- 
quences of war has proved only too 
completely the case for pacifism. 


Congress leadership must share blame in the 


INDIAN TRAGEDY 


says HOWARD WHITTEN 


T is 4 grim irony of history 

that today, when India is 
within arm’s reach of political 
independence, she simmers on 
the brink of civil war. 


Recent events in India provide a 
tragic example of the difference be- 
tween appeasement and magnanimity. 
If, in 1939 the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals had been put to Indian leaders 
it is unthinkable that they would have 
been rejected. The Cripps offer of 
1942 was “too little and too late,” 
but the elaborate plans of 1946, no 
longer too little, are, one fears, too 
late. 

What has happened in the mean- 
time? In 1939, with the first instal- 
ment of provincial autonomy in India 
working fairly well, India was simply 
“ decreed’ at war by the then Vice- 
roy, without a word of consultation. 
That blunder turned back the clock 
(in Indian eyes) to her “ colonial 
days,’”’ when her millions were habitu- 
ally treated as subject people. Con- 
gress promptly withdrew its Govern- 
ments in the eight provinces it 
eontrolled. The political life of India 
came to a standstill. : 


Spectacular growth 


Tn this situation the Moslem Leapue 
began its spectacular growth. At the 
1937 elections it had gained less than 
one quarter of the seats reserved for 
Moslems, and not even in the Moslem- 
majority provinces did it gain a ma- 
jority anywhere. Indeed, its total 
vote wag under five per cent. of the 
Moslem electorate. 

But Mr. Jinnah exploited what now 
appears to have been a Congress 
tactical error, and at the end of 1939 
set off on a new tack. He proclaimed 
a “Day of Deliverance” (from Hin- 
du rule) to celebrate the Congress 
denarture from office, compiled and 
propagated acts of “oppression” by 
Congress. and preached “ Moslem 
nationalism” all over the country. 

These tactics made sense early in 


1940 when he presented to the 
League the brand new policv of 
“Pakistan.” (Only the year before 


he had been willing to consider some 
sort of federal solution “ which would 
completely safesuard the interests of 
Moslems"). Now the called for com- 
pleté partition. The British-owned 
Statesman, Calcutta, suspected that 
“at the hack of their minds is prohahly 
the intention of making an easy meal of the 
other half of India, while it is busy with 


the quarrel between the spinners and the 

Marxists, and establishing an _ Islamic 

empire to be a glory of the modern world.” 

“ Pakistan,” of course, was the 
vision of a poet, and considered 
either politically or geographically, it 
appeared — and appears — completely 
unworkable. The zones proposed by 
the League (Feb. 1941) contained al- 
most as many non-Moslems as Mos- 
lems, Joined,-presumably by something 
like “the Polish corridor,” with all 
that such an-expedient implies for 
the tranquility of peoples. 

The Congress boycott of public life 
gave Jinnah one big chance, and the 
ill-timed “ satyagraha” campaign of 
Mr. Gandhi in 1940-1 gave him the 
biggest of all. With every leading 
congressman from Nehru downwards 
in jail, the field was clear for the 
Moslem fanatics. Jinnah, by consent 
the shrewdest of Indian politicos, 
played his hand without mistake. This 
was where the Himdu leaders got 
them: here was a critical situation for 
the Moslems — and the Congress, 
which claimed to speak for them, 
were volunteering for jail. 

If Congress leaders had been free 
they would have seen the red light. 
To preserve a United India. all-out 
efforts to heal the growing Hindu- 
Moslem breach were urgently needed. 


- Congress had set good examples in 


racial harmony before, but at this 
moment it left the field to Jinnah— 
and, by way of reaction, to the Hindu 
Mahasabha, whose communal ardour 
was grist to the Jinnah mill. 

The “Quit India” campaign of 
1942 might conceivably have stopped 
the rot. In fact,' Moslems seem to 
have taken relatively little part in it, 
and with the interning, all over again, 
of Congress leaders, Jinnah had a 
third innings in which to establish 
Islamic fervour behind his political de- 
mands. | This time he consolidated 
his position ruthlessly, expelling 
from the League elements which were 
lukewarm to “ Pakistan ” and preach- 
ing something perilously near to 
“communal hatred.” 


Gandhi’s advice 


If Congress could have accepted the 
Cripps Proposals in 1942 this evil de- 
velopment would have been averted. 
The decision seems to have been finely 
balanced. Did Mr. Gandhi throw his 
weight against ? The associates 
of Sir Stafford Cmpps believe that he 
did. If so, it was a grave decision. 

Gandhi’s influence with Congress 
has always been incommensurable, 


VIRTUOUS CIRCLE 


TU\HIS week we are appealing to you 

to make this Appeal unnecessary. 

That can be done—by raising the 
circulation of PN. 

We need to advertise, to circulate 
the members of sympathetic organi- 
sations, to reach hundreds more 
non-pacifist readers in this country 
and abroad. But to do this requires 
money, and that’s just what we 
lack. If you can, therefore, send 
a postal order or cheque ear- 
marked “ publicity.” 

If each of our readers would either 
directly, or indirectly in this way, 
bring PN one new subscriber, the 
vicious circle would be replaced by 
a virtuous one—and this panel by 


something altogether more in- 
teresting and encouraging. Come 
on! 
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and I know of no critical occasion on 
which his advice has been defied. 
From this distance it is clear that had 
these proposals been accepted by Con- 
gress nothing could have prevented 
the reality of power passing to Indian 
hands at the end of the war, It was 
known that if Congress were to ac- 
cept. the League dared not stay out. 
In fact. when Congress turned the 
proposals down, the other groups 
followed suit. 


Paralysis 

The wartime paralysis of Congress 
has been disastrous for Indian unity— 
and for this its leadership must share 
the _ responsibility. The “ Quit 
India” campaign itself, although no 
doubt undertaken by Gandhi with the 
purest of motives and the most peace- 
ful of intentions, became an orgy of 
mob violence and, inevitably, be- 
queathed power to the more hot- 
headed elements who went under- 
ground rather than be arrested. 

Today the influence of Jaiprakash 
Narain, terrorist leader of that phase, 
is immensely strengthened, as is that 
of Sarat Chandra Bose. The Congress 
working committee can scarcely com- 
mand a 2 to 1 majority for a gesture 
of magnanimity—today when the al- 
tefmative is, manifestly, to fight it 
‘out with naked force. 

Congress is not — and never has 
been—a pacifisé body. The attempt 
to graft pacifist attitudes of non- 
co-operation on to it has confused and 
obscured its purpose, and, incident- 
ally. brought ominous strength to the 
Moslem irreconcilables. Those who 
have regarded non-violence as an end 
in itself have. unwittingly. gravely 
jeopardised the prospects of a peace- 
ful transfer of power to Indian hands. 


L.H. and Theology 

T ‘WOULD like to ianswer Edwin 
Foley’s friendly criticism of my 

article, for I believe we are in sub- 

stantial agreement. 

The value he finds in a theological 
standpoint seems to me entirely hu- 
manistic and undogmatic. It was 
only for lack of space that I didn’t 
auote (as a summing un of mv belief 
that true humanism and true Christi- 
anity are one) Christ’s exhortation 
to his followers to be perfect as their 
heavenly Father was perfect, in ac- 
eceptance of the principle of returning 
good for evil. 

When Christ revealed God as the 
Father of Man, was he not revealing 
Him as the Super-Humanist, and that 
when He made man “ in His own im- 
age,” that image was the perfect Hu- 
manism in the likeness of which man 
himself was to become “ perfect,”— 
the .“ Eternal Necessity” of which 
Christ (God made man) was the ex- 
pression ? 

When St. Augustine maintained 
that “letting your light shine ” was. 
the right way of dealing with here- 
sy, he was a good humanist, When 
later he advocated its forcible re- 
pression, because it drew souls to 
Eternal Perdition, he had deterior- 


ated and become a theologian. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Longmeadow, 
Street, Somerset. 


Law not War 


PACIFISTS whose prime desire is 
to see the coming of peace will 
agree with J.M.M.’s statement that 
“Salvation lies in one thing. and one 
thing onlv: in the reassertion of Law, anu 
the establishment of a world-authority to 
formulate and enforce it.” 


Unfortunately, he never seems quite 


conscious that in the past “ Law” has 
never first come into being by being 
“formulated” by an “ authority.” 
A legal code is normally built up 
upon inherited precedents; upon which 


LET-TERS 


framework statute law is later 
added. Surely we may reasonably 
expect that a complete code of inter- 
national law might grow up in a simi- 
lar way. In which case, there is no 
need for us to wait for the setting-up 
of a world legislature, as he suggests, 
before we begin to secure our- 
selves from the onslaught of another 
war. 


Let us hasten with the building 
up of a system of international com- 
mon law, for while we are doing so 
We are preventing day by day the 
coming of some new war. By all 
means let us have our diplomatic dis- 
putes settled “on their merits,” pro- 
viding that the meaning of the word 
merit is respected. If our government 
referred all our present troubles with 
other nations and races to the adjudi- 
eation, “on their merits,” of the 
Court of International Justice, and 
declared its intention of always doing 
likewise in future, it would (1) re- 
move many present causes of. inter- 
national suspicion, hate, and strife, 
and (2) by precedent and example, 
help to build up a Code of Internation- 
al Jurisprudence, and (3) demon- 
strate our faith that the alternative 
to War is Law. 

a HAROLD MALEIN. 


1 Peache Road, 
Downend, Bristol. 


Hl FEEL that I must protest against 

the poor justice given to the 
Catholic Church in last week’s Com- 
mentary. 

In the first place J. M. M.’s very 
use of the phrase ‘free society” is 
all too reminiscent of the Marxist 
“peace-loving nations.” It is not 
enourh to say that “free” is equiva- 
lent to democratic socialist, or even 


- the kind of politics that are modelled 


on the English. 

It is true that the Catholie Church 
is bitterly opposed to Communism. 
The reason may be found in any of 
the social Encyclicals, and it is not 
merely. the obvious one that Com- 
munism has declared war on religion 
and morality. Peace News, and 
even the progressive journals, are 
discovering at last that which the 
Catholic Church has seen since the 
davs of Marx—that Communism is 
the supreme enemy of free and re- 
sponsible personality, the rule of 
conscience, the family, man’s rights 
of vocation, of free association. 

Further, the “ Socialism ”’ which is 
condemned in the Encyclicals is not 
the reformist socialism of the old 
English Labour Party, it is the typi- 
ca] authoritarian socialism which 
derives its inspiration from Moscow. 

For these reasons it is not sufficient 
to say that because on the Continent 
most Catholics are anti-socialist, 
therefore the Catholic Church is anti- 
freedom. This kind of facile reason- 
ine is good enough for the progres- 
sive journals perhaps. In WPeace 
News we have learned to , expect 
ereater understanding. 

C. BARING GOULD. 
96 Abbots Road, Abbots Langley, Watford. 
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|. Where Militarism is Thriving 


AS a prisoner of war in USA I had 
close contact with a number of 
friends who, like myself, tried to help 
in the political and spiritual re-edu- 
cation of German PoWs. Two of 
these friends, who were transferred 
to Great Britain, wrote to me recently 
(and independently) complaining of 
the militaristic spirit in their respec- 
tive camps. Here are some excerpts 
from their letters, translated into 
English. : 

“What actually - puzzles me is 
the absurd militarism called for 
over here. I had a real shock when 
in Sheffield I saw my comrades 
stalking about in full war-paint. I 
met my former commanding officer 
too. who was obviously displeased 
at. my behaviour in a civilian way. 
There is a tendency over here, 
stronger than we knew it in USA, 
to regard professional soldiers and 
Sergeant-Majors as the most appro- 
priate persons to guide and educate 
others. When is this going to end? 
So far, the only means of Impres- 
sing your fellow-men is by way of 
braids and medals. Very  for- 
tunately, those are in a minority, 
and with patience, maybe, they will 
eventually decrease.” 

The second letter states: 

“T yerret not being in the same 
camp as Kurt and thus unable to 
co-operate with him. He, too, will 
nat find it easy. There are too few 
men who will pull themselves _to- 
gether and join in the work. The 
morale ‘cver here is worse than we 
ever experienced in USA. This 
does not become manifest in oppo- 
sition but in absolute apathy. 
Reports arriving from home make 
matters worse. It is difficult to 
talk about true humaneness to a 
man who has only just received a 


‘‘OPEN THE GATES 


OW that the non-fraternisa- 

tion ban has been lifted 

and German prisoners permitted 

to visit the homes of British 

people, there is a tendency to 

view the matter far too com- 
placently, 

The overriding desire on the part 
of these men is to return home to 
their wives and families. Many of 
them have not seen their loved ones 
for four, five and even six long years. 
A feeling of blank despair has seamed 
the minds of many of these prisoners. 
They believe that since the Govern- 
ment made its official announcement 
as to the numbers to be repatriated 
each month, nobody is troubling fur- 
ther about them. 

The stark reality of the situation is 
that we have within our midst thous- 
ands of slave labourers. Argue round 
the clock as much as we like, advance 
anything you wish in favour of their 
retention, either on the econoniic level 
or because of conditions prevailing 
in Germany to-day, but the fact still 
remains. 

The scale of future repatriation is 


as follows; 
(1) Men captured Dec, 31, 1942, will be 
repatriated 15-2-47. 
(2) Men captured Jan. 1, 1943, to April 
30, °43, will be repatriated 15-3-47, 
(3) Men captured May, 1943, will be 
repatriated 30-6-47. 


Ten Years 


Peace News, January 16, 1937. 

Strong efforts to introduce con- 
scription in the Phillipine Islands 
are being made by the USA military 
authorities. 

General MacArthur, on behalf of 
the Military Department and in con- 
junction with President Quezon (of 
the Phillipines) ts cndeavouring to 
use the education system of the is- 
lands (which for some time has been 
the pride of the Filipinos) to intro- 
duce military conscription among 
boys and even girls. 

x * 


That “the fact of seeing reconcili- 
ation in practice” was the most 


by 
HEINRICH CARSTENS 


letter from his family in the Rus- 
sian Zone informing him of acts of 
violence, as for instance the depor- 
tation of children. Although the 
treatment we receive by the English 
is most fair and generous, many 
mistakes are being maue w.ta 
regard to militarism. Progress 
made in this field in USA is de- 
stroyed over here.” 

A lot is being talked and written 
nowadays about Nationa] Socialism in 
Germany; strenuous efforts are being 
made to destroy it completely; much 
thought is given to its chances of 
revival, But all the while, militarism 
appears to receive only an occasional 
and transient thought; certainly it is 
not being fought with the same 
vigour as Nazism is. 

Ground prepared 


But Nazism was only 12 years in 
power, militarism has had a decisive 
influence in German history for 
nearly 200 years. The “ Corporal of 
the First World War” would cer- 
tainly not have been able to lead the 
German people to so much evil and 
subsequent misery had not militarism 
prepared the ground by making our 
veovle docile and subservient to any 
authoritative power. 

Why is it that at Nuremberg and 
all over the country you meet so many 
people who do not in the least feel 
responsible for the crimes committed 
in their names, if not because blind 
obedience to an order received is in 
itself regarded as praiseworthy, 
acquitting the executor of personal 
responsibility for his deeds? Why is 
it. that so many of our present diffi- 


3. —A_ British Appeal 


This leaves mach to be desired, for 
even if the 15,000 promised for re- 
patviation each month is adhered to, 
and the majority of German prison- 
ers just don’t believe it will be, the 
essential fact remains that a very 
large percentage of these men would 


by 
A. J. GOWING 


have been captured during the period 
1944-5 so their detention in this coun- 
try is likely to be of a very long du- 
ration. Can it be wondered that they 
are becoming depressed and bitter ? 

Unless the British people can com- 
pel the Government to hasten the 
process of repatriation much of the 
good which has been done through 
the struggles of a growing minority 
will have been in vain. 

Is it not outrageous that some 
350,000 men, the vast majority whose 
only crime was loyalty to the land 
of their birth, should be forcibly de- 
tained in an alien country scme nine- 
teen months after the cessation of 
hostilities? What possible hope is 
there of Germany being able to re- 
cover when the prime of her manhood, 
urgently.needed for the reconstruc- 
tion of her country, is occupied with 
work on foreign soil? 

As you get to know these men and 


powerful a), propaganda was 
the central idea of the last meeting 
of the General Committee cf the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. 

George M. Ll. Davies, who opened 
the discussion, said that they come 
to a new situation in which the mak- 
ing of small “islands of peace” was 
perhaps the way that pacifists had to 
work at present. 


* * * 


Drama has been included in the 
movement for prison reform, by the 
production by prisoners of Wakefield 
ey on Boxing Day, of “Journey's 

nd.’ 


culties are attributed to the occupy- 
ing powers, if not because we are 
too well accustomed to living in a 
police-state, where at all times and 
nlaces, “ Higher Authority ” provides 
for the necessities of our lives? If 
these necessities are wanting whom 
else should we blame but ‘“ Au- 
thority,” represented at present by 
the Allies? Why did we so willingly 
and cheerfully raise_our voices in a 
mass-chorus demanding: “ Fuhrer be- 
fiehl, wir folgen dir” (Fuhrer com- 
mand, we will follow) ? 

Militarism is so deeply imbued in 
our way of thinking that even pro- 
eressive fathers and mothers who 
were bitterly opposed to Nazism find 
it natural to teach their youngsters 
to click their heels when saluting a 
grown-up with a bow. It is my firm 
belief that ridding ourselves of mili- 
tarism will prove a thousand times 
more difficult than freeing ourselves 
of the doctrines of Nazism. 

In the light of these statements it 
is deplorable that our PoWs should 
live in an atmosphere which allows 
militarism to flourish. By placing 
our men under the command of a 
German company leader, spokesman, 
instructor or what-not; who, in the 
German Armed Forces, used to be one 
of their almighty superiors, a psy- 
chological atmosphere is autamatic- 
ally created which makes all efforts 
at re-education to a democratic way 
of life futile. Freedom of thought, 
persona] judgment and readiness for 
responsibility will never grow under 
these conditions. Hence the apathy 
in the camps of which my friend 
writes. And isn’t it lack of opposi- 
tion or apathy, of which the world 
accuses the German people in their 
attitude towards Nazism? In my 
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NOW!” 


gain their confidence in a more inti- 
mate way you hear repeated the same 
sad story—of broken homes. Women 
of Germany, a country where tra- 
dition has made home life sacred, in 
utter despair of ever seeing their hus- 
bands again, find an easy way out by 
an alliance with men of another 
nation: Who is to judge them ? Does 
not the responsibility lie heavily on 

British shoulders ? 

If we cease to bother, if in our All- 
founded complacency we think we 
have done all that can be done, are 
we not also to blame ? The home fires 
of Germany have ceased to burn, 
there is now only a smouldering ash. 
Before the vital spark is extinct we 
MUST do something. Here is a 
scheme, which I am assured by the 
German Camp Leaders and the rank 
and file of the prisoners themselves 
would meet with. complete success :— 

If the Government wish to retain 
prisoners for agricultural labour they 
would get plenty of volunteers 
amongst the younger unmarried Ger- 
mans. I have been assured of this 
over and over again. It can be put 
to the test. A “round robin” to all 
PoW Camps asking for volunteers to 
work on the land. But there must be 
the following provisos:— 

(1). The men must be given the 
same conditions and granted 
the same rate of pay as the 
British agricultural labourer, 
They must be allowed to work 


ag alien civilians. The period 
should not exceed eighteen 
months, and preferably 


twelve months. 


(2). Immediately this scheme comes 
into operation all married men 
should be sent home, 


It is essential for the good name of 
of the British people that the'r re- 
turn shculd be speeded to the utmost. 

Let us then in our respective ways 
and in accordance with our peculiar 
talents pursue this matter to the limit 
of our energies, By letters to the 
press, Members of Parliament and 
Ministers of the Crown. Perhaps al- 
so by a national petition. 

Let us not rest until at is an accom- 
plished fact. 
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CAPTIVES 


2. 
U.S. AMNESTY 
BOARD FACE 
13,000 CASES 


ESPITE pleas by labour, 


veterans, and conserva- 
tive press, as well as by 
religious, civil liberties, and 


pacifist groups, President Tru- 
man failed to grant a Christmas 
amnesty to C.O.s imprisoned by 
the United States in World War 
II. On Dec. 28, the President 
set up a three-man Amnesty 
Board to consider the problem 
and to make recommendations. 
His public statement said: 

“Freedom of conscience is basic 
to our American tradition of in- 
dividual liberty. The Congress 
recognised this traditional freedom 
when it enacted the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. 

“Under this programme about 
25,000 men were inducted and 
served in the armed forces as non- 
combatants. Some of these men 
received awards for heroism up to 
and including the Congressional 
Medal of Honour. In _ addition, 
about 12,000 men served through 
the war in Civilian Public Service 
camps where they performed tasks 
in connection with the preservation 
of our natural resources. 

“Acting under the powers 
granted the President by the Con- 
stitution, I have today issued an 
executive order creating the 
President’s Amnesty Board. This 
Board will examine the cases of all 
persons convicted under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 
1940 ‘and will recommend those 
persons it deems deserving of 
executive clemency. 

“The chairman of the President’s 
Amnesty Board will be the Hon- 
ourable Owen J. Roberts, former 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court 
of the United States, recently 
chairman of the War Department 
Advisory Board on Clemency. The 
other members will be James F, 
O'Neill, Chief of Police of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, former 
Vice-Chairman of the Americanisa~- 
tion Committee of the American 
Legion, and Willis Smith, former 
President of the American Bar 
Association.” 

A. J. Muste, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Amnesty, expresseds 
gratification at this “act of good- 
will,” but described as “ deplorable ” 
the fact that there were still over 
300 Jehovah’s Witnesses and _ other- 
C.O.s in prison. 


The Committee for Amnesty is 
adopting a hopes but vigilant 
attitude toward e newly-formed 


Amnesty Board. It is hoped that the 
members of the Board will recognise 
the difficulties involved in attempt- 
ing to reconsider individually all the 
13,000 or more men sentenced under 
the Selective Service Act, as well as 
in any endeavour to set up an object- 
ive test for determining sincerity of 
conscience, The powers of the Board 
are sufficiently broad to permit 
general treatment if it so chooses, 
Pre-Christmas amnesty demands 
had been made, among others, by the 
CIO at its national convention in 
November and by the American 
Veterans Committee, which sent a 
delegation to the attorney general. 
The President’s order came on the 
day following nation-wide amnesty 
demonstrations. In Washington 20 
C.O.s, all of whom had served -jail 
sentences, picketed the White House 
in black-and-white striped prison 
uniforms. In New York 100 demon- 
strators, led by A. J. Muste, walked 
along Fifth Avenue with signs ask- 
ing churchgoers to wire President ” 
Truman urging a Christmas amnesty. 
In Chicago pickets calling for free- 
dom for imprisoned C.O.s walked in 
front of the Federal courthouse. 
Similar demonstrations were held in 
Boston, Chicago, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
St. Paul, and Los Angeles. 
FRANCES ROSE RANSOM. 
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The Uncertain 
Satellite 


*Russia’s  Neighbour—The New 
Poland,” by Bernard Newman. 
Gollanez, 12s. 6d. 

HIS is an excellent book. Poland 
jis one of the key countries of 

Europe in so faras it lies right in the 

path of the great powers of Europe 

ag they come and go. She is also im- 

portant as one of the few fairly 

healthy ccmmunities left in Europe, 
bound by strong instinctive ties both 
to Mother Earth and Mother Church, 
those two kindred points of Heaven 
and Home for which the oriental wor- 
ship of “blood and soil” seems to be 
such a miserable substitute. The book 
ig full of information about Poland’s 
fife, both spiritual and economic, and 
contains as many facts as the mind 
of the average reader has room for. 
It gives an account of Poland’s geo- 
graphy and population, describes the 
structure of Pilsudski’s Poland, ex- 
plains the frontier prcblems, gives a 
most interesting picture of Poland at 
the end of this war, and treats of the 
relations of Poland and Russia: 
At the moment the Poles despise 
the Russians and hate the Germans 
beyond measure, Mr. Newman ac- 
quits the Germans on none of the 
charges of barbarity brought aguinst 
them. And he is equally clear in his 

criticism of the Russians. The im- 

pression which the readers get from 

this book is that Russia has wronged 
Poland again and again since 1939. 
In fact, the whole book is a call to 
Russia and her Allies to desist frem 
power politics and co-operate. _ 
Mr. Newman says that the Russians 
must now allow Poland abs:iutely free 
elections, and that this will be the 
test of her good will. But he gives 
such an interminable fist of Polish 
grievances against Russia that 1 do 
not see how one is to hupe very much 
for any agreement between the two. 

The author’s method 1s to travel all 
aver Europe and talk with all whom 
fate puts in his way, ‘rrespective of 
nationality or profession. Sympathy 
is his strongest quality. Whether he 
is interviewing an Ogpu or a recal- 
citrant peasant farmer, a Red execu- 
tioner or his Tory victim, we still see 
the same honest and dogged human 
countenance full ‘of good and evil and 
hear the same human veice half apolo- 
getic, half defiant—poor man, human, 
all too human, so pathetically inade- 
quate in facing the huge and subtle 
spiritual problems which confront him. 


ALISTAIR WINTERBOTTOM. 


A Study of History 


A Study of History, by A. J. Toynbee. 
Abridgement of Vols. 1—6, by D. C. 
Somervell. Oxford U. Press, 25s. 
The basis of this enquiry into the 

growth and decline of civilisations 1s 
one familiar to pacifists—that growth 
stems from a sensitiveness to new 
challenges (external or internal), and 
that decline comes from the refusal to 
meet such challenges and especially 
from the militaristic misuse of the 
mastery of earlier difficulties. 

The military offensive has always 
been suicidal; even the defensive 1s 
fatally liable to lead a society to the 
fate of the prehistoric monsters, and 
conservatism is self-defeating. 
These sweeping statements here find 
ample proof. In fact this is a, book 
which turns many of our platitudes 
into solidly established principles, so 
far as history can provide a basis. 

If jt sometimes appears that such 
immense pattern-making of the whole 
of history reduces the raw material 
of life—the human personality—to a 
mere cipher, the reason lies partly in 
the necessities of abridgement. 

H, S. A. SMITH. 
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By 
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A new pamphlet on the 
Fourth Affirmaticn 
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Monthly 


The Other Germany 


men like Neurath, Schacht, Papen and 


T is certainly too early to 

assess the events of 1938- 
1944 from the historical point 
of view. But whenever his- 
torians search for the factors 
which paved the road to Munich, 
opened the gates of Warsaw for the 
Nazi invaders, and were finally 
responsible for killine the evil of 
Nazism, they will find in the diary 
of the former German ambassador 
in Rome, Ulrich von Hassell, an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution towards 
their study. 

Ulrich von Hassell was not only a 
diplomat, who would have confined 
himself to the professional activities 
of his own circle. From the day 
when Hitler recalled his ambassador 
from Rome in 1937, Ulrich von 
Hassell stepped out of his diplomatic 
environment, and became a_ politician 
who had the personal courage to 
oppose the Third Reich’s internal and 
foreign policy. Only those of us who 
have lived inside a dictatorship are 
able to realise the significance of 
such an attitude. 

As the former German ambassador 
in Rome, he had a great reputation 
inside and outside the borders of 
Germany. Von Hassell’s personal 
contacts were not confined to diplo- 
matic circles; the author had friends 
inside all intellectual clubs, inside the 
German High Command, inside the 
Church camp, and he even kept con- 
tacts with Left Wing circles. 


The author pictures to his readers 
the spirit of men and groups who 
had nothing in common with the 
Nazi dictatorship and despised their 
actions as much as every democratic 
thinking individual outside Germany, 
even at a time when some of them 
weresholding responsible and influen-. 
tial positions under the Nazi régime. 
It may sound unbelievable to hear 


Entries should be received by 
Editor. 


William Godwin: A Biological Study, 
by George Woodcock -(Foreword by 
Herbert Read). Porcupine Press, 
12s. 6d. 


WILLA GODWIN is best known 

as a philosopher who exerted 
considerable influence upon Coleridge 
and Wordsworth; as one of the chief 
authorities from whom, according to 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, Shelley borrowed his 
“shabby ’”’ ideas (the others being 
Plato and the Bible); as a man who 
won the esteem of Hazlitt and Lamb, 
and the love of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and as a figure commonly treated as 
beneath consideration by these peo- 
ple’s biographers and critics. 

It was certainly high time this most 
neglected of English thinkers was 
given the attention he merits. It is 
not just that Shelley, at least, is in- 
comprehensible apart from Godwin 
(as Mr. Blunden’s latest biography 
shows once again); clearly a man who 
commanded the respect of minds so 
contrasted in all but their range and 
subtlety hag something to teach even 
this enlightened generation. Mr. 
Woodeock’s sympathetic and thorough 
study is, therefore doubly welcome, 
both as the first full-length portrait 
adequate to its subject, and as a 
timely reminder of certain principles, 
no less relevant to our own times than 
to those of Castlereagh and Pitt. 

Not that I accept Mr. Woodcock’s 
estimate of Godwin’s anarchism. 
That combination of intellectual 
power and naivete, which must have 
accounted largely for Godwin’s per- 
sonal attraction, seems to me fully 
evident in Political Justice (the only 
one of hig works I have studied my- 
self with any care). “He had cast 
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von Weizsacker criticising the 
methods of their masters. Yet von 
Hassell’s diary gives the reader more 
and more the impression that German 
obedience towards superiors — sup- 
pressed their “civil courage.” If we 
take these facts into account in 
judging German current affairs as 
described in von Hassell’s book “ Vom 


Andern Deutschland,’* then we will | 


understand why the revolt against 
Witler and his gang on July 20, 1944, 
was a failure. 

The author, who not only helped 
prepare the revolt against Nazism, 
but also took an active part in it, 
for which he had to pay with his life, 
gives us an excellent description of 
the deep motives which gave rise to 
the idea of breaking with the Nazis, 
and at the same time shows the 
readers a real picture of the person- 
alities who took part in the attempt 
on Iitler’s life. 

But before we reach the climax 
mside the Third Reich, the years of 
German war victories in the West, in 
the Balkans and in the East find a 
critic in the German diplomat. , 

In every conversation von 
Hassell expresses a critical view of 
the various German successes. And 
the reader soon realises that he is not 
a pessimist, but a realist of great 
foresight. But the voices of the 
circles around the German diplomat 
are now drowned by the trumpets of 
victory, and even outside the borders 
of the Third Reich, the Western 
democracies are ignoring the spirit 
of “The other Germany.” 

Since the collapse of the German 
army, none of the books, which have 
dealt with anti-Nazi movements be- 
tween the years of 1938—1944, have 
been so informative and authentic, as 
the diary of Ulrich von Hassell. 

* Atlantis-Verlag, “Zurich. 
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awav with his religious beliefs the 
dogma of original sin,” Mr. Woodcock 
writes, “ He believed that the child at 
birth was innocent and capable only 
of good, and that tendencies to evil 
were not inherent but imposed by bad 
environment and education.” 

Godwin, in fact, attributed all the 
evil of Mens conduct to corruption by 
“nositive institutions ’—themselves, 
in the first place, a product of error, 
not sin. This somewhat shallow con- 
ception of evil, and therefore of good, 
seems to me to vitiate much of his 
philosophy: for it is easier to cast 
away the dogma than the reality of 
Original Sin. 

But if Godwin’s optimism was in 
some respects superficial, it was 
nothing like as superficial as the pro- 
fundity of our fashionable pessimists, 
Unless a deeper comprehension of evil 
results in a proportionately persistent 
and heroic striving after good, it is no 
more than an excuse for apathy and a 
son for pride. Godwin upheld his 
principles, as Mr. Woodcock points 
out. in the face of discouragement 
and calumny, one quarter of which 
would have given the fashionable 
intellectual his pretext for cynicism 
or pietistic detachment. Nor is any- 
thing gained by minimising the bene- 
fits which accrued to humanity from 
those “shallow” optimists of the 
Enlightenment. Rather we should say 
to ourselves, If that could accomplish 
so much, ‘what might not an heroic 
“ Christianity’ accomplish? The 
equivalent of Godwin’s faith in human 
nature and boundless reverence for 
the individual are desperately needed 
in this ead of progressive despotism 
and degradation. 

a F, A. L. 
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A NEGLECTED THINKER 


| philosophy is a waste of time. 


LOGIC AND 
WITTICISM 


History of Western Philosophy, by 


Bertrand Russell. Allen and 
Unwin, 21s. 
PHILOSOPHY enjoys a peculiar 


esteem; it is thought somehow to 
rank above the other disciplines of 
the mind because it is concerned with 
truth and beauty and goodness, be- 
cause it proceeds by disinterested 
speculation, and because its goal is 
wisdom, 


Among its leading modern 


| practitioners, philosophy is, I regret 


to say, considered a purely critical 
study that achieves its  dizziest 
heights of construetive achievement 
when it provides a “ grammar” for 
the scientists or recruits from among 


i those troubled by metaphysical 
doubts, patients for the psycho- 
analysts. Ethics, aesthetics, and 


metaphysics are regarded as “* mean- 
ingless ” questions arising in people’s 


minds as a result of neurosis. Logic 
alone is the legitimate pursuit. 
To a publie which takes an “ old- 


” 


fashioned" view of philosophy, Lord 
Russell’s bumper handbook will be 
very puzzling. For the book is not 
so much a history as a_ virtuoso 
display of anti-metaphysical sharp- 
shooting. The reader will find at the 
end a chapter—a very sketchy one— 
on the method of logical analvsis in 
terms of which the whole enquiry has 
conducted. But until that 
moment of final dim illumination he 
will have had a stormy passage, 
jockeyed between the author’s 
brilliant table-talk and highly 
technical philosophical arguments. 

Light relief is adequately furnished, 
but if Lord Russell takes pains to 
amuse his readers he is not less in- 
dulgent to his own whims. He gives 
a chapter to Byron (of ail people!), 
but he excludes Whitehead, Bradley 
and other important English idealists. 
The approach is highly personal, 
highly polemical, which.readers un- 
familiar with philosophical controver- 
sies should not forget. 

The total effect of this book is 
saddening, for there is little in it to 
refute the Phillistine view that 
Cer- 
tainly it suggests that science is in- 
finitely more valuable. As for logic 
—well, my own opinion is that logic 


| is by nature only an instrument, and 
| it cannot serve as an end; and if meta- 


physics is impossible, then the 
philosopher might as well pack up. 


MAURICE CRANSTON, 


Publications Received 


Mutual Aid and Social Evolution, 
by John Hewetson. Freedom Press, 


ls. It is a pity that a reasonable 
doctrine like Anarchism should be 
defended on such shaky premises 


and with so many self-contradictions 


as appear in this pamphlet. The best 
parts are the extracts from 
Kropotkin’s classic—which can be 


obtained entire for the same price. 

While Germany Waits. Friends’ 
Relief Service, 6d. A brochure of 
photographs from the Alm of this 
title, taken by the Friends in Ger- 
many. Very well got up. 

The Future and the Atom Bomb, 
by Peter Wright. Bureau ef Current 
Affairs pamphlet No. 19. Intended 
as a text for discussion, this pamphlet 
avoids all the detailed information, 
and most of the fundamental issues, 
upon which an intelligent discussion 
might be based. Nothing appears 
but what the most cursory reader of 
the papers knows already; the 
smuggest patriot will remain undis- 
turbed. } 

Conscription for Industry, by Jack 
Sutherland. PN monthly pamphlet, 
id. Jack:Sutherland makes out the 
case against industrial conscription 
very persuasively, from the dis- 
tinctively pacifist standpoint. 

The Kingdom Herald, Dec., 19146, 1s. 
A journal that might dangerously 
foster anti-semitism, were its appeal, 
based on the Editor’s interpretation 
of Revelations, likely to win any 
hearing outside the narrow circle of 
cranky erypto-Fascists. Chiefly 
dedicated to the apotheosis of Adolf 
Hitler, who, like Jesus, “had that 
Supreme Spirit, the Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost,” its photos of the 
Fuhrer outnumber even those of the 
Editor. Of interest to students of 
fanaticism. 
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France — Holland — U.S.A. 


CONSCRIPTION PROTESTS 


Letters to Attlee and Blum 
from French pacifists 


JFPRENCH pacifists have recently 
sent a protest to Mr. Attlee 
against our proposed peace-time con- 
scription with the object of streng- 
thening any action on our part. 

They have also written to M. Blum 
in regard to compulsory military 
training in France. 

To the Prime Minister: ~ 

“Your Government has presented 
to Parliament a law which is causing 
astonishment in democratic countries: 
that iin respect of conscription. 

In any other country than Great 
Britain such a thing would have ap- 
peared less surprising. But England, 
which professes to champion demo- 
eracy, which puts first the liberty of 
the individual, and legalises conscien- 
tious objection, should not have adop- 
ted conscription at the very moment 
when the United Nations seem to be 
jin agreement upon the necessity of 
universal disarmament. : 

The Confédération Générale Paci- 
fiste, an international organisation 
against war, feels it imperative to add 
its voice to that of English pacifists 
and, with them, to point out: 

1. Conscription could be no defence against 
atom-bombs. 

2. It is an umpardonable waste of the 


nation’s energies. - 
3. It is more likely to stimulate than dis- 
courage military preparations. 
4. The discipline it inculcates is the oppo- 


site of the self-discipline needed for a 


healthy democracy. 

5. Conscription denies 
personality. 

We have taken these steps because 
we are resolved to do all in our 
power to bring about the day when 
conscription will be abolished in every 
country. 

We trust that you will see your 

ray to re-consider this important 
question, seeing that it is not by muali- 
tary measures that we shall arrive at 
a lasting, just and humane peace.” 


U.S. ““TEAR UP” 


We the undersigned propose to 
break with conscription now. 
This emphatic statement appears in 
a letter printed in “ The Call.” The 
twenty signatures below the letter 
include George M. Houser, Dwight 
Macdonald and A. J. Muste. 

“In January,” the signatories 
declare, ~‘‘ we shall get rid of our 
draft credentials publicly, by return- 
ing them to the President, accom- 
panied by a letter of explanation, or 
disposing of them in open demonstra- 
tions, 

“We hope to see demonstrations 
organised in our local communities 
to dramatise this important event.” 


the freedom of 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
fefore publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. 
Maximum length: 60 words, Address 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

When corresponding with PN about 
an advertisement, quote its first 
words, classification, and date. 

We reserve the right to hold over 


advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 
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MEETINGS, &c. 


LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens. Discussion lectures every 
Son., 7.30 p.m. Jan 19: “Is Britain 
Maving Towards Socialism?”, F. A. 
Ridley. Jan. 26: ‘The Futility of 
the Labour Movement,” Isa Gourley. 
London Anarchist Group. 

LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens. Jan. 24, 7.30 — p.m., 
“ Shelley,"” Frank A. Lea. Central 
London Group PPU. 

ROYAL SCOTTISH Corporation 


to: 


lock. 


early holidays. 
brochure 
Fairfield Guest House, Dawlish. 


LAKE_ DISTRICT. 
“‘ Rothay 
Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
ous or restful holidays. 
vegetarian 
modation at special rates. 
Isabel 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian Guest 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
(Station: 
Ambergate 44). 


To M. Blum: 


“The cessation of hostilities has 
brought about the military over- 
throw of Fascism. It has not yet, 
alas, brought about the triumph of 
Peace, and war is again talked of in 
a world singularly ravaged by the last 
massacre. In fact, the end of the war, 
which ought to have been a victory 
for reason. has been up to the present 
merely a step towards a new conflict. 

Before the war we stated that re- 
course to arms was no solution and 
that it would not settle any problem. 
(And you agreed upon this point). 
Now we state that the war has solved 
nothing. Fascism, conquered in the 
miltary sense, has not been conquered 
morally. 


We are therefore stunned to see 
France adopt a law for military 
training, which jis in reality a mili- 
tarisation of the young equivalent to 
the young Fascists‘and Hitlerites to 
which you yourself were opposed be- 
fore 1939. We refuse to believe that 
you have changed your opinion on this 
point. 

We urge you to repeal this odious 
law which is an affront to the dignity 
of youth. This would be a step to- 
wards peace, towards moral and ma- 
terial disarmament for which the 
peoples hope.” 


ANTI-CONSCRIPTIONIST 


HONOURED IN U.S. 


eo) OHN NEVIN SAYRE, veteran 

American worker for peace, was 
the guest of honour at a New York 
dinner before Christmas. Speakers 
included Dr. Kees Boeke, prominent 
Dutch educator, and the Rev. A. J. 
Muste, secretary of ‘tha Amenican 
FOR, with which Mr. Sayre has been 
associated variously aS editor, chair- 
man wr co-secretary for twenty-five 
years. 

A gift amounting to more tha® 
$2,000 was presented to Mr. Sayre 
for _ the work of the International 
FOR. 

During World War I, Mr. Sayre 
was Treasurer of “The World To- 
morrow,” with Norman Thomas as 
editor. Subsequently he succeeded 
Mr, Thomas as editor of that maga- 
zine and its successor, “ Fellowship.” 
His activities have become increasing- 
ly centred in international work. . He 
presided at the first post-war IFOR 
meeting in Stockholm last March, 
where delegates from twelve coun- 
tries elected him co-chairman. 
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LADY. 
accommodate one or two others 
home in Hampstead Garden Suburb: 
preferably 
Box 621. 


DEVON & CORNWALL. Ideal for 


STRICT Vegetarian, can 
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land spare, 
co-operation ; 
sive. Walden 
Bristol. 
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COUPLE WITH 
invite suggestionsa—free 
mytual 
Acres, 


DUTCH C.0. ON 
HUNGER STRIKE 


A DUTCH C.O. has had to take the 
ms extreme step of refusing food 
in order to prove the sincerity of his 
resistance to military service. 

It is 25 years since Herman 
Groenendaal, a lad of 19, sentenced 
for refusing military service, began 
a hunger strike. It lasted for nearly 
seven months, but eventually he had 
to give it up because some of his 
supporters thought they could help 
his cause by depositing a bomb at the 
door of the President of the Tribunal, 

His courage was not in vain. At 
many demonstrations members of 
nearly every political party and every 
religious denomination stressed the 
necessity of recognising conscientious 
objection. 


Following Groenendaal’s action, an 
Act of 1923 recognised one kind of 
objection, i.e., the objection against 
killing. At first even this was in- 
terpreted very narrowly. 


Many C.O.s would not therefore 
avail themselves of the Act. When 
war broke out, about 20 C.0.s were 
still serving sentences of two to 
three years in Veenhuizen Detention 
Camp. 

During the war, owing to repre- 
sentations made by the WRI, the 
exiled Government gradually took a 
wider view, and Dutch C.O.s in Eng- 
land were treated in much the same 
way as the British. 

Since the liberation, C.O.s have 
again become a feature of Dutch 
public life. Though the issue has 
been complicated by events in In- 
donesia—numbers of soldiers and ex- 
“Underground ” men refuse to fight 
in a colonial war of oppression—over 
500 applications under the C.O. Act 
have been received. A second Com- 
mission is to be set up to hear them. 

It is estimated that less than half 
the applications are being granted. 

Nol Kneulmans, a lad of 20, who 
owing to his experiences during the 
occupation turned pacifist, had his 
application refused. He was called 
up, and reported at the barracks. 
Since then, however, he has _ con- 
sistently refused to accept anything 
—clothes or food—from the military 
authorities. Since Nov. 26 he has 
been in the Military Hospital at 
Utracht, being fed artificially. 

A protest is being organised in 
Holland by the General Council of 
ANVA (Dutch Peace Action). 
British friends are invited to add 
their protest by writing to the 
papers, telegraphing or writing the 
Ambassador in London, or _ the 
Ministers of Justice and War at the 
Hague. = 
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WAR RESISTERS’ 
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stamps for subsequent aale on behalf 
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received with gratitude. 
the War Resistera’ International, 
Abbey Rd.. Enfield 
50 £1 
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Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society af 
Frienda, free on application to the 
Home Service Committee, 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 

confirm = satisfactory 
conditiona of employment in all posts 
Applications in doubt are 
recommended to consult the Centra) 
COs, 6 ews 8t., 


GARDENER-HANDYMAN required 
at Vegetarian Guest House in central 
Applications 
James, Beck 


SINGLE COWMAN to take charge 
also genera) 
farm worker with experience prefer- 
to work on co-operat've farm. 
Gethic Farm" Society, Heveningham, 


SHORTHAND-TYPIST required by 
Voluntary Service for 
Full maintenance and pocket- 
to 
Andrews Road, 


BECKETTS SCHOOL need cook, 


January 17, 1947, PEACE NEWS—5 


WOULD YOU ?.—, 


“Bomber Command air crews 
can rest assured that their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren will read of their deeds with 
ever-increasing admiration.” 


—Viscount Trenchard, Daily. 
Telegraph, Jan. 6, 1947. 


- 
~—News Chronicle, Jan. 8, 1947. 
Berlin, Tuesday, Jan. 7. 


“ Berlin's temperature stood at 
16 degrees below Zero to-day, and 
in the unheated cellars and 
draughty attics, where many 
thousands live, conditions are in- 
describably tragic. 

“ Twenty-five per, cent. of the 
population of Wedding have T.B. 
Thousands in Hamburg are living 
in derelict huts of a former 
PolW camp. The rotten boards 
of the huts do not give shelter 
from the wind, and children 
with rags wrapped round their 


feet and some barefoot, run 
around on the icescovered 
ground.” I 


Made not marred 


Poucias J. J. OWEN, 61-year~- 
old Manchester Friend, who died 
suddenly on December 27, though 
he had been in indifferent health for 
some time, was a leading pamphleteer 
of the CO Movement, whose pacifism 
dated from before the first World 
War. As with James Hudson, a 
friend of long stahdjng, the causes 
of peace and temperance took up 
much of his time. 

Douglas Owen's “best-seller,” as 
he liked to call it, was ‘“ Absolute 
Conscience,” a defence of the uncon- 
ditionalist objector published early in 
the war, while in “ The Political Ob- 
jector to War” he did great service 
by helping to focus attention on one 
of the least satisfactory features of 
our Tribunals. 


After Douglas Owen’s ‘“Inter- 
national Rights of Conscience” had 
appeared, the WRI called a very 
select Conference at Friend’s House 
in January, 1945, to discuss his sug- 
gestions for an international _ mini- 
mum recognition of conscientious ob- 
jection. Just before the meeting: 
began. Dr. Joad, the mud of the 
countrv still on his boots, lowered 
himself into the seat next to me, say- 
ine jn what was intended to be a 
whisper: “Is Owen here?” He 
might have kndwn. Douglas Owen 
was always there when conscience 
was under diseussion and he was able 
to make the journey. ; 

We rejoice in his modest kindliness, 
his humanity and, above all, ‘in his 
supreme fidelity to the vision of a 
better world. For Douglas Owen, 
Scrubs Walton and Wandsworth had 
made and not marred. 

DENIS HAYES. 


EX-CO (AGRICULTURE, Mech- 
anics, Hostels, Storekeeping), seeks 
employment with accommodation for 
self and wife. Shop, cycle repairs, 
anything. Hand, c/o 37 Alexandra 
Road, Windsor. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENT re 
quired by released C.O0. Assistant to 
Farm Secretary or Agricultural 
Auctioneers, office preferred (any- 
thing considered). Box 609. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
deacriptions, typewriting, etc. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.5. Tel. Canonbury 3862. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LEIGHTON DINGLEY & CO. fos 
good printing of every Cescription. 
May we quote you? Send stamp for 
specimens of work. 70 + Brackley 
Square, Woodford Green, Essex. 


ACCOUNTANT C.O. writes «up 
traders bka.; attends to all Income 
Tax matters; company formation; 
audita and costing. Provincial cliente 
visited without obligation. Box #. 


Gen. 


Hall, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) Sat.. Jan.} PINEHURST GUEST House offers |Frienda’ 8 matron and qualified teacher for 
18, 4-9 p.m. New Year Party, tickets | holiday accommodation in lovely aur- BOOKS “ON areas ovens junior group for educational com-j potas pi ack, ' Economy Labela 
2a.. London Union F.O.R. roundings. Ideal walking country.|philosophy, sociology, fiction, thej/MUMity. Apply Blackbrooke, Sken- ran re-using envelopes, ete.) avail- 
EASTBOURNE. Mon., Jan. 20.) Full board 15s. per day. Phone|larts, poetry, ete. 24d stamp for |frith, Mon. a heh again. Boot propaganda. 
7.30 p.m., Friends Meeting House,| Abinger 368. liste Kingdom , Roolts,) EaatWMemen, |X OUNGHHACHELOR toMjoin 4wo| 11." SARACrs (patmen cds extra). 92,000 
Wish Road. Sybib Morrison, “ Paci-| pnErigHTFULLY SITUATE Colchester: Essex: , ‘lothers in book business, also help lots etd %, Bi k ler from Peace 
fism and the Press.” Eastbourne/g i747 Sur v : D. housework. Seaside country. Typist don NA a Sea Rd., Lon- 

PPU Houne Pradied amidet, beautiful Sines PERSONAL preferred. Box 615. ; on, N.4. or your - distributor. 
woods, 2} acre grounds, brochure} WILL ANYONE help widower by}.,ACTIVE CLERKS. Juniors and 
ACCOMMODATION “ Pinebrae,* Lower Bourne, Farnham. |tking two children (6 and 8) short |Shotthand Typiats required. Box 612. 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST urgently 
requires small, unfurn. flat or rooms = 
to rebuild musical connection. Central 


sLondon if possible. Highest refs. ASTROLOGY.—A 
-—A free Test Horo 
Box 618. os AND Lily Buteher and |1¢SPEARING AND WRITING | scope. Helpful advice and guidance, | SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 
Rrabvat, eee pelo cary ind [lessons (correspondence, or visit) Bs..|Send Birthdate, atamped-addreased| REPORTER, 23, released forestry, 
y ten mon ee ape se Laila un-|classes ts. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, |envelope. The Paycho-Suceesa Insti-jseeks job. Two years’ experience 
le ecechE ation, ondon pre-/|B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., London, |tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- weekly and daily newspapers. Any 
erred. 68a Park Road, N.8. N.W.8. PRimrose 5686. don, E.C.2. publicity work considered. Box 620. 
? 
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Telephone Frensham 417. 


period. Box 619. 


LADY, 31, musical, humanitarian, 
sincere, Scottish-Irish, tall, earnestly 
seeks life partner. 


EDUCATIONAL 


munity. Becketts, 
Skenfrith, Mon. 


Box 617. 


GARDENER NEEDED school Com- 
Blackbrooke, 


Peace News is open for the exe 
pression of all pointa of view relevant 
to pacifiam. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it ia the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept- 
ance of advertisements imply any 
endorsement of, or PPT connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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Threat to French democracy 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


Moslems may be united by resistance 
fo capitalist exploitation, as much as 
by religion itself. 


Drive from the centre 


ANYHOW, it strikes me as peculiar, 

4% at this point in the economic 
development of India —signalised by 
the fact that India can accumulate a 
sterling balance of over £3000 milli- 
ons—that there should be so little 
evidence of economic cleavage in 
Indian politics: and that the Congress 
party can contain, without bursting, 
the representatives of a very large 
pcale amd pretty merciless capitalism, 
and a leader like Gandhi whose econ- 
omic policies are Tolstoyan. That 
strikes me 4s unnatural, even porten- 
tious. And the fact that Nehru is an 
extreme Socialist — even, to judge 
from his own words, a near-Commun- 
ist—makes the munity of Congress 
look very odd. 

So many authorities — from Mr. 
Brailsford downwards — have ex- 
plained to us the mysteries of Indian 
politics that I am surprised that no 
one has explained why they are as 
mysterious as they are. Why dis the 
cleavage between Hindu and Moslem, 
and not, as in China, between Left and 
Right ? Is it that India js so deeply 
religious that the religious cleavage 
is the profound one? Is iit that the 
caste-system of the Hindus runs into 
elemental antagonism with the religi- 
ous equalitarianism of Islam ? 

Or ‘is it that the British have borne 
the political responsibility of ruling 
India for so long, that the translation 
of the cultural unity of India into po- 
litical unity is really their achieve- 
ment, and the centrifugal forces now 
declare themselves in any form they 
can ? 

The French tradition 
WHAT is painfully evident, every- 
¥ where, is that the basic pre- 
eupposition of what we generally call 
“democracy ” is secure only in Pro- 
testant Christian lands—and not in 
all of them. Germany has not made 
much of “democracy.” France, you 
miy say, disproves the generalisation. 
But “ democracy” has been singular- 
ly unstable in France ever since the 
Revolution; and it is not very stable 
today. 

The coup d’état is tco much in the 
French tradition for one to be able 
to say that the basic presupposition 
of “democracy ” — that no one will 
“ seize power "—is really secure there, 
And it is painfully evident that the 
instinctive faith in “ democracy,” 
which expresses itself as the will to 


Palmers Green 4745. 


Resident Patients Accepted 


Reg. J. BAILEY 


Osteopath-Naturopath and 
Bates’ Practitioner 
assisted by 
MARIAN E. BAILEY 


Consultation by Appointment 


CATARRH 


HIS commonest of all disease con- 
ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 


debilitates its innumerable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicatethesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic—a prescription with 5000 
years of history——is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent ; and greatly helps in 
neutralising and liquifying catarrh. 

Send stamps Sd. for two 20-page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person. 


Allysot Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


work it, is at a low ebb in contempor- 
ary France. If democratic France 
had the strength to proscribe those 
who threaten a coup d’etat—de Gaulle 
on the one hand, and the Communists 
on the other—it would be an excellent 
thing. And it would be a sound demo- 
cratic thing as well. 


. ’ . . 
Kingsley’s Villains 
IN his London Diary in The New 
“Statesman of Jan, 4, “ Critic ”— 
who is widely known _¢o be the editor 
of the journal, Mr. Kingsley Martin 
—took to task Mr. Oliver, the Under- 
Secretary for Home Affairs, for an 
opinion the expressed about demo- 
cracy, in its relation to Fascism. Mr. 
Oliver had been asked to ‘take action 
to prevent the re-emergence of British 
Fascism. He replied that he did not 
think it necessary: and he went on 
to say: ‘We must not forget that 
this is a democracy, and emticism: 
of political institutions is the basis of 
democracy.” In saying this, “Critic 
comments, Mr. Oliver “utters a tru- 
ism which ‘in its context suggests that 
he has no very deep knowledge of de- 
mocratic history,” and proceeds to 
enlighten thim. ; 
“Democracy works so long as there is 
a basic understanding that the minority 
yielda until it becomes the majority, while 
the majority in power does not suppresa 
the minority. There has never been any- 
thing in democratic theory making it 
obligatory to tolerate those who, when in 
office themselves, would destroy the liberty 
which enables them to win power. ... If 
democrats tolerate the growth of an organi- 
sation pledged to destroy them, the only 
deduction is that they haven’t any belief 
in themselves. How 1nd when they should 
nct against the fascist of course belongs to 
the art and not the theory of politics. But 
let anyone who is doubtful, about the 
principle, just ask himself whether it would 
not have been a good thing for tha German 
Social Democrats to have sro'ched Hitler 
when he first began to organise in the 
1920's!” 


Intolerance the enemy 


A LL that—or nearly all—is sound 
~“ enough. But, as ever in The 
New Statesman, fit is directed against 
Fascists only. The principle is just 
as valid against Communists, Why 
does not Mr. Kingsley Martin apply 
it to them? I noticed just the same 
ominous reticence in Mr. Cyril 
Connolly’s recent collection of articles 
gathered from The New Statesman; 
and, to the best of my recollection— 
fairly acute on this matter, in which 
I have long been interested — the 
question “of how and when British 
democracy should act against the 
Communist” has never been raised 
or hinted iin jits pages. 

I agree with Mr, Kingsley Martin 
that it is a serious mistake to con- 
ceive, as Mr. Oliver does. that a de- 
mocracy—-I prefer to call it a free 
society—is bound to tolerate any kind 
of political organisation. I hold, very 
strongly, that a free society cught not 
to tolerate the intolerant, and that, 
if it does, it is failing in ‘its duty. But 
it seems to me that to invoke the prin- 
ciple against the Fascists and not, 
simultaneously, to invoke it against 
the Communists is a much more griev- 
ous political immorality than the uni- 
versal tolerance of Mr. Oliver. Mr. 
Oliver’s laxity is venial; Mr, Martin’s 
intellectual sharp practice is mortal. 


Communists exempt 


ME. MARTIN, very properly, pointe 
478 out that the great English pro- 
ponents of toleration in the 17th cen- 
tury, Milton and Locke — he might 
have added Cromwell thimself—exclu- 
ded- Roman Catholicism from the 
scope tof toleration, “ because in days 
when Britain was threatened by the 
Catholic tyrannies of France and 
Svain, Cathotics were a fifth column 
whose victory would mean Catholic 
totalitarianism here.” Quite true. 
But what is the equivalent of the 17th 
centurv Catholic Church in the world 
today ? Net Fascism, which has just 
suffered a most terrible defeat. and 
which—still more imvortant—is not 
a universal creed at all. 

The real equivalent is Communism, 
which is a universal creed, which has 
an orthodoxy as rigid as ever the 
Catholic Church had, and has _ its 
tightly disciplined parties boring into 
the free society everywhere. And 
one of. the most effective ways it has 
of undermining the free society is 
through the complicity of such intel- 
lectual leaders as ‘‘ Critic” of the New 
Statesman who invoke the true princi- 
ples of the free society against the 
Fascists, and never dream of invok- 
ing them against the Communists. 


CONSCRIPTION & 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


victions, ‘he sacrifices human right of 
self-development to a chimera called 
“national security.” 


But, to quote James Hudson, M.P., 
in the Nov, 18 debate, “not only are 
they uncertain in their moral and 
spiritual attitudes, but their physical 
make-up has not become settled.” How 
is it, I wonder, that the medical au- 
thorities of this country have failed 
to inform our politicians that bovs 
between sixteen and twenty are prob- 
ably mare susceptible to such diseases 
as tuberculosis, venereal disease, and 
infantile paralysis than at any other 
period of their lives? (America, at 
least, does not thus avoidably jeopar- 
dise the health of her “teen-agers ”’). 


As though this were not enough, 
their physical resistance is lowered 
by the idiotic rigours of “ basic 
training ”; by cold, fatigue, wet feet, 
and damp clothes which cannot be 


“UNITE TO BUILD” 


Herr Christian Stock, new 
Prime Minister of Greater Hesse, 
said at the first session of the 
province’s new Parliament: 

“Germany’s strongest wish is 
for European States to form a 
union for the reconstruction of 
Europe. Germans would like to 
be good Europeans and_ good 
citizens of a world community.” 


—Star, Jan. 7, 1947. 


dried in unheated huts or tents. When 
the young human body hag been re- 
duced_to a condition that makes it a 
ready breeding-ground for innumer- 
able germs, overcrowding and unven- 
tilated sleeping-quarters do the rest. 
Inevitably, the most sensitive, highly- 
organised and potentially valuable 
personalities are the most vulnerable, 
and suffer first. 

Year after year, the health organis- 
ations of this country spend thousands 


‘of pounds upon educating the public, 


and especially parents, by dental cam- 
paigns, anti-tuberculosis campaigns, 
and advertising campaigns against 
veneral disease, The conscientious 
parents who obeys these exhortations 
finds, when a son is impnisoned with- 
in the vast inertia of the military 

chine, that so far as the Forces 
#re concerned the money spent on this 


type of education is poured down the 


drain. Venereal diseases flourish; tu. 
herculosis, a scourge almost conquer- 


red by medical science in 1939, to-day 


claims its victims in tens of thousands 
wherever armies have passed. 

One conscripted boy serving over- 
seas recently reported the need for a 
filing in a tooth to a Force dentist. 
He was told that, since the tooth did 
not hurt, it could wait; and when it 
did hurt, there was only time for 
pulling teeth out and not for filling 
them. From a military angle, the 
parents who spend pounds on pre- 
ie dentistry evidently do so for 
un. 

What of the religious and moral as- 
pect of a conscript’s personality ? To 
retain ‘his values means a constant 
and exhausting fight which only the 


Where militarism thrives 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3). 


opinion, it is militarism alone which 
provides a clue to the understanding 
of this phenomenon, 

By militarism I am not speaking of 
martial spirit, of sheer lust for war 
and conquest. We ‘Germans as a 
people are as peace-loving as others. 
But decades after decades of domina- 
tion of militaristic spirit have 
welded us into a nation which is apt 
to become an easy prey to any symbol 
of authority clad in a uniform. 

If, therefore, other nations intend 
to support the German people in its 
effort to shake off age-old bonds, 
they would be wise not to restrict 
themselves to the tasks of crushing 
Nazism or destroying the Geman 
war-potential, but to concentrate on 
the problem of eradicating German 
militarism. 

It would be a good thing to start 
this type of activity among German 
prisoners of war; it would certainly 
be equally important to revise a 
policy by which professional soldiers 
are being installed in office in Ger- 
many only because regulations pre- 
vented them from becoming members 
of the Nazi party. . 


the INDIVIDUAL 


few are prepared to put up. How- 
ever ingeniously they may be camou- 
flaged as “training for citizenship,” 
military life and standards put suc- 
cess in war, actual or potential, before 
everything else. 

In recent years we thave seen the 
basic Christian virtues — love, truth, 
compassion, gentleness, courtesy -—~ 
contemptuously disparaged by the 
Press of half of the world, because 
the conduct which obedience to them 
would involve might interfere with 
“victory.” In less dramatie fashion, 
peacetime military service perpetually 
challenges these same humanistic 
standards, which must be undermined 
because, if their integrity were up- 
held, no war could continue. 


The most urgent campaign of our 
day, in which all pacifists are volun- 
tary recruits, is the fight to recover 
the value of human personality; the 
great conception of the “ individual 
in his own right” which Hes at the 
root of both humanism and Christi- 
anity. The war against war can only 
be won by the recovery of that human 
awareness against which conscrip- 
tion is a major threat, for if men and 
women remained constantly aware of 
the humanity in themselves and their 
counterparts in other nations, wars 
would not only fail to continue but 
would never begin. 

“For foes forgive 

No matter how they hated, 

Be life so sold and by 

Death mated.” 
wrote John Pudney of the graves at 
Tobruk. 

As a nation of natural individual- 
ists, let us repudiate conscription, and 
seek to recover human awareness in 
order that the souls and bodies of our 
children may live and not die. The 
present British Government was piven 
power by millions of voters like you 
and me, who believed that men and 
women concerned with the welfare of 
the many rather than the few would 
restore that respect for persqpality 
upon which the moral leadership of a 
country depends. It is still not too 
late for our political leaders to think 
again. 
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